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Churches. And if the claim is made, there is no
help for it, we must not shrink from the task of giving
the answer.1 And, as experience has shown, the
more that rigid good faith is kept to in giving the
answer, the more that strictness and severity of even
understatement are observed, the more convincing
will be the result that the Roman Church cannot be
that which it is alleged to be in its necessary theory
and ideal.

But this task was never adequately undertaken.
It was one of no easy execution.2 Other things,
apparently more immediately pressing, intervened.
There was no question for the present of perfect
and unfeigned confidence in the English Church,
with whatever regrets for its shortcomings, and desires
for its improvement But to the outside world it
seemed as if there were a reluctance to face seriously
the whole of the Roman controversy; a disposition to
be indulgent to Roman defects, and unfairly hard on
English faults. How mischievously this told in the
course of opinion outside and inside of the movement;
how it was misinterpreted and misrepresented; how

1  The  argument  from  history is  sketched  fairly,   but   only
sketched in The Prophetic Office^ Lect. xiv.

2  In the Roman controversy it is sometimes hard to be just
without appearing to mean more than is said ; for the obligation of
justice sometimes forces one who wishes to be a fair judge to be
apparently an apologist or advocate,    Yet the supreme duty in
religious controversy is justice.    But for the very reason that these
controversialists wished to be just to Rome, they were bound to be
just against her.    They meant to be so ; but events passed quickly,
and leisure never came for a work which involved a serious appeal
to history.